OUT OF DEBT OUT OF DANGER

to discharge all his debts, and proposed to lend him this money
on condition that he would enter into the confederacy as he
had proposed. c All that we ask of you is to pass a certain
number of notes for us every week. You will find this to your
advantage ; for we will allow you a considerable percentage,
besides freeing you from your present embarrassments.'

The sight of the bank-notes, the pressure of immediate
distress, and the hopes of being able to support the style of
life in which he had of late appeared, all conspired to tempt
Ludgate. When he had, early in life, vaunted to his young
companions that he despised his father's old maxim, while he
repeated his own, they applauded his spirit. They were not
present, at this instant, to pity the wretched state into which
that spirit had betrayed him. But our hero has yet much
greater misery to endure. It is true his debts were now paid,
and he was able to support an external appearance of affluence;
but not one day, not one night, could he pass without suffering
the horrors of a guilty conscience, and all the terrors which
haunt the man who sees himself in hourly danger of detection.
He determined to keep his secret cautiously from his wife: he
was glad that she was confined to her bed at this time, lest her
prying curiosity should discover what was going forward. The ^
species of affection which he had once felt for her had not
survived the first six months of their marriage; and their
late disputes had rendered this husband and wife absolutely
odious to each other. Each believed, and indeed pretty plainly
asserted, that they could live more handsomely asunder: but,
alas ! they were united for better and for worse.

Mrs. Ludgate's illness terminated in another eruption on
her face. She was extremely mortified by the loss of her
beauty, especially as Mrs. Pimlico frequently contrasted her
face with that of Mrs. Paget, who was now acknowledged to
be the handsomest woman of Mrs. Pimlico's acquaintance.
She endeavoured to make herself of consequence by fresh
expense. Mr. Ludgate, to account for the sudden payment of
his debts, and the affluence in which he now appeared to live,
spread a report of his having had a considerable legacy left to
him by a relation, who had died in a distant part of England.
The truth of the report was not questioned ; and for some time
Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate were the envy of their acquaintance.
How little the world, as it is called, can judge, by external
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